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My LORD, 


WHEN firft I undertook to write an Englifh 
Dictionary, I had no expedition of any 
higher patronage than that of the proprie- 
tors of the copy, nor profpedl of any other advantage 
than the price of my labour ; I knew, that the work 
in which I engaged is generally confidered as drudgery 
for the blind, as the proper toil of artlefs induftry, a 
task that requires neither the light of learning, nor the 
a&ivity of genius, but may be fuccefsfully performed 
without any greater quality than that of bearing bur- 
thens with dull patience, and beating the track of the 
alphabet with fluggim refolution. 

A Whether 
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Whether this opinion, fo long tranfmitted and fa 
widely propagated, had its beginning from truth and 
nature, or from accident and prejudice, whether k 
be decreed by the authority of reafon, or the tyranny 
of ignorance, that of all the candidates for literary 
praiie, the unhappy lexicographer holds the loweft place, 
neither vanity nor intereft incited me to enquire. It 
appeared that the province allotted me was of all the 
regions of learning generally confeffed to be the leaft 
delightful, that it was believed to produce neither 
fruits nor flowers, and that after a long and laborious 
cultivation, not even the barren laurel had been found 
upon it. 

Yet on this province, my Lord, I enter'd with the 
pleafing hope, that as it was low, it likewife would 
be fafe. I was drawn forward with the profped of 
employment, which, tho' not fplendid, would be ufeful, 
and which tho' it could not make my life envied, would 
keep it innocent; which would awaken no paffion, en- 
gage me in no contention, nor throw in my way any 
temptation to difturb the quiet of others by eenfure, 
or my own by flattery. 

I had read indeed of times, in which princes and 
ftatefmen thought it part of their honour to promote 
the improvement of their native tongues, and in which 
didionarie.s were written under the protedion of great- 

x, nefs\ 
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nefs. To the patrons of fuch undertakings, I willingly 
paid the homage of believing that they, who were thus 
folicitous for the perpetuity of their language, had rea- 
fon to exped that their adions would be celebrated by 
pofterity, and that the eloquence which they promoted 
would be employed in their praife. But I confidered 
fiich ads of beneficence as prodigies, recorded rather 
to raife wonder than expedation ; and content with the 
terms that I had ftipulated, had not fuffercd my ima- 
gination to flatter me with any other encouragement, 
when I found that my defign had been thought by your 
Lordlhip of importance fufficient to attrad: your fa- 
vour. 

How far this unexpeded diftindion can be rated 
among the happy incidents of life, I am not yet able 

to determine. Its firft effed has been to make me 
anxious left it fhould fix the attention of the public 
too much upon me, and as it once happened to an 
epic poet of France, by railing the reputation of the 
attempt, obftrud the reception of the work. I imagine 
what the world will exped from a fcheme, profecutcd 
under your Lordihip's influence, and I know that ex- 
pedation, when her wings are once expanded, eafily 
reaches heights which performance never will attain, 
and when fhe has mounted the fummit of perfedion,' 
derides her follower, who dies in the purfuit. 


Not 
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Not therefore, to raife expectation, but to reprefs 
it, I here lay before your Lordmip the plan of my un- 
dertaking, that more may not be demanded than I in- 
tend, and that before it is too far advanced to be 
thrown into a new method, I may be advertifed of its 
defects or fuperfluities. Such informations I may juftly 
hope from the emulation with which thofe who defire 
the praile of elegance and difcernment muft contend in 
the promotion of a deiign that you, my Lord, have not 
thought unworthy to ihare your attention with treaties 
and with wars. 

In the firft attempt to methodife my ideas, I found 
a difficulty which extended itfelf to the whole work. 
It was not eafy to determine by what rule of diftinclion 
the words of this dictionary were to be chofen. The 
chief intent of it is to preferve the purity and afcertain the 
meaning of the Englifli idiom ; and this feems to require 
nothing more than that our language be confidered fo 
far as it is our own ; that the words and phrafes ufed in 
the general intercourfe of life, or found in the works 
of thofe whom we commonly ftile polite writers, be 
felected, without including the terms of particular pro- 
feffions, fince, with the arts to which they relate, they 
are generally derived from other nations, and are very 
often thefame in all the languages of this part of theworld. 
This is perhaps the exact and pure idea of a grammatical 
dictionary - y but in lexicography, as in other arts, naked 

fcience ■ 
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fcience is too delicate for the purpofes of life. ^ The 
value of a work muft be eftimated by its ufe : It h not 
enough that a dictionary delights the critic, unlefs at 
the fame time it inftructs the learner ; as it is to little 
purpofe, that an engine amufes the philofopher by the 
fubtilty of its mechanifm, if it requires fo much 
knowledge in its application, as to be of no advantage 
to the common workman. 

The title which I prefix to my work has long con- 
veyed a very mifcellaneous idea, and they that take a 
dictionary into their hands have been accuftomed to 
expect from it, a folution of almoft every difficulty. 
If foreign words therefore were rejected, it could be 
little regarded, except by critics, or thofe who afpire to 
criticifm ; and however it might enlighten thofe that write, 
would be all darknefs to them that only read. The un- 
learned much oftner confult their dictionaries, for the 
meaning of words, than for their ftruaures or formations; 
and the words that moft want explanation, are gene- 
rally terms of art, which therefore experience* has 
taught my predeceffors to foread with a kind of pom- 
pous luxuriance over their productions. 

The academicians of France, indeed, rejected terms 
of fcience in their firft e%, but found afterwards a 
necdiity of relaxing the rigour of their determination; 
and, ho they would not naturalize them at once by 
a iing.e act, permitted them by degrees to fettle them- 

felves 
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felves among the natives, with little oppofition, and it 
would finely be no proof of judgment to imitate them 
in an error which they have now retrafied, and de- 
prive the book of its chief ufe by fcrupulous di~ 
Junctions, 

Of fuch words however, all are not equally to be 
considered as parts of our language, for fome of them 
are naturalized and incorporated, but others ftill con- 
tinue aliens, and are rather auxiliaries than fubjeds. 
This naturalization is produced either by an admiffion 
into common fpeech in fome metaphorical Signification, 
which is the acquifition of a kind of property among us, 
as we fay the zenith of advancement, the meridian of life' 
the f.cynofure of neighbouring eyes ; or it is the confe- 
quence of long intermixture and frequent ufe, by which 
the ear is accuftomed to the found of words till their 
original is forgotten, as in equator, fatellites ; or of 
the change of a foreign to an Englifh termination, and 
.a conformity to the laws of the fpeech into which they 
are adopted, as in category, cachexy, peripneumony. 

Of thofe which yet continue in the ftate of aliens, 
and have made no approaches towards aiTimilation, 
iome feem necelTary to be retained, becaufe the 
purchafers of the dictionary will expect to find them. 
Such are many words in the common law, as capias, 
habeas corpus, prcemtmire, niji prius : fuch are fome 
terms of controverfial divinity, as hypojlajis ; and of 

phyfick, 

f Milton. 
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phyfick, as the names of difeafes ; and in general all 
terms which can be found in books not written pro- 
felTedly upon particular arts, or can be fuppofed ne- 
celTary to thofe who do not regularly ftudy them. 
Thus when a reader not fkilled in phyfick happens in 
Mi] ton upon this line, 

- pining atrophy,. 

Marafmus, and wide-wafting peftilence. 

he will with equal expectation look into his dictionary 
for the word marafmus, as for atrophy, or pejiilence, 
and will have reafon to complain if he does not find it. 

It feems necelTary to the completion of a dictionary 
defign'd not merely for critics but for popular ufe, that 
it mould comprife, in fome degree, the peculiar words 
of every profeffion ; that the terms of war and navi- 
gation mould be inferted fo far as they can be required 
by readers of travels, and of hiftory ; and thofe of law, 
merchandiie and mechanical trades, fo far as they can 
be fuppofed ufeful in the occurrences of common life. 

But there ought, however, to be fome diftindion 
made between the different clalTes of words, and 
therefore it will be proper to print thofe which are 
incorporated into the language in the ufual character, 
and thofe which are Ml to be confidered as foreign, iit 
the Itahck letter. 5 


Another 
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Another queftion may arife, with regard to ap- 
pellatives, or the names of fpecies. It feems of no great 
ufe to fet down the words horfe, dog, cat, willow, 
alder, dafy, rofe, and a thoufand others, of which it 
will be hard to give an explanation not more ob- 
fcure than the word itfelf. Yet it is to be confidered, 
that if the names of animals be inferted, we mull ad- 
mit thofe which are more known, as well as thofe with 
which we are, by accident, lefs acquainted - y and if 
they are all rejected, how will the reader be relieved 
from difficulties produced by allufions to the crocodile, 
the camasleon, the ichneumon, and the hyasna ? If 
no plants are to be mentioned, the moft pleafing part 
of nature will be excluded, and many beautiful epi- 
thets be unexplained. If only thofe which are lefs 
known are to be mentioned, who fhall fix the limits 
of the reader's learning ? The importance of fuch 
explications appears from the miftakes which the want 
of them has occafioned. Had Shakefpear had a dictio- 
nary of this kind, he had not made the woodbine en- 
twine the ho7ieyfuckle ; nor would Milton, with fuch 
afliftance, have difpofed fo improperly of his ellops and 
his fcorpion. 

Besides, as fuch words, like others, require that their 
accents mould be fettled, their founds afcertained, and 
their etymologies deduced, they cannot be properly 
omitted in the dictionary. And though the expla- 
nations 
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nations of fome may be cenfured as trivial, becaufe they 
are almoft univerfally underftood, and thofe of others 
as unneceffary, becaufe they will feldom occur, yet it 
feems not proper to omit them, fince it is rather to be 
wifhed that many readers mould find more than they 
expert, than that one mould mifs what he might 
hope to find. 

When all the words are felected and arranged, 
the firft part of the work to be confidered is the 
Orthography, which was long vague and uncertain, 
which at laft, when its fluctuation ceafed, was in many 
cafes fettled but by accident, and in which, according 
to your Lordfhip's obfervation, there is ftill great un- 
certainty among the beft critics; nor is it eafy to ftate 
a rule by which we may decide between cuftom 
and reafon, or between the equiponderant authorities of 
writers alike eminent for judgment and accuracy. 

The great orthographical conteft has long fubfifted 
between etymology and pronunciation. It has been 
demanded, on one hand, that men mould write as they 
ipeak ; but as it has been fliewn that this conformity 
never was attained in any language, and that it is not 
more eafy to perfwade men to agree exactly in fpeakine 
than in writing, it may be afked with equal pro- 
priety, why men do not rather fpeak as they write In 
France, where this controverfy was at its greateft height 
nather party, however' ardent, durft adhere ffa^S 

B their 


their own rule ; the etymologift was often forced 
to fpell with the people ; and the advocate for the au- 
thority of pronunciation, found it fometimes deviating 
fo capricioufly from the received ufe of writing, that 
he was conftrained to comply with the rule of his ad- 
verfaries, left he ftiould loofe the end by the means, 
and be left alone by following the croud.. 

"When a queftion of orthography is dubious, that 
practice has, in my opinion, a claim to preference, 
which preferves the greateft number of radical letters,, 
or feems moft to comply with the general euftom of 
our language. But the chief rule which I propofe to 
follow, is to make no innovation, without a reafon 
fufficient to balance the inconvenience of change ; and 
fuch reafons I do not exped often to find. All change 
is of itfelf an evil, which ought not to be hazarded but 
for evident advantage ; and as inconftancy is in every 
cafe a mark of weaknefs, it will add nothing to the 
reputation of our tongue. There are, indeed, fome 
who defpife the inconveniencies of confufion, wha 
feem to take pleafure in departing from cuftom, and 
to think alteration defirable for its own fake, and the. 
reformation of our orthography, which thefe writers, 
have attempted, fhould not pafs without its due ho- 
nours, but that I fuppofe they hold fingularity its own 
reward, or may dread the fafcination oi lavifh praile.. 

The 
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The prefent ufage of fpelling, where the prefent ufagc 
can be diftinguilhed, will therefore in this work be gene- 
rally followed, yet there will be often occafion to obferve, 
that it is in itfelf inaccurate, and tolerated rather than 
chofen ; particularly, when by a change of one letter, 
or more, the meaning of a word is obfcured, as in 
farriar y for fe?~rkry as it was formerly written, from 
ferrum or fer ; in gibberifi for geiri/b y the jargon 
of Geber and his chymical followers, underftood by 
none but their own tribe. It will be likewife fometimes 
proper to trace back the orthography of different ages, 
and fhew by what gradations the word departed from 
its original. 

Closely connected with orthography is Pronun- 
ciation, the /lability of which is of great importance 
to the duration of a language, becaufe the firft change 
will naturally begin by corruptions in the living fpeech. 
The want of certain rules for the pronunciation of 
former ages, has made us wholly ignorant of the me- 
trical ait of our ancient poets ; and fince thofe who 
itudy their fentiments regret the lofs of their numbers 
it is furely time to provide that the harmony of the 
moderns may be more permanent. 

A new pronunciation will make almoft a new 
ipeech, and therefore fince one great end of this under- 
taking is to fix the Engliih language, care will betaken 

B 2 
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to determine the accentuation of all polyfyllables by 
proper authorities, as it is one of thofe capricious 
phenomena which cannot be eafily reduced to rules. 
Thus there is no antecedent reafon for difference of ac- 
cent in the two words dolorous and fonorous, yet of 
the one Milton gives the found in this line, 

He pafs'do'er many a region dolorous, 

and that of the other in this, 

Sonorous metal blowing martial founds. 

It may be likewife proper to remark metrical licences, 
fuch as contractions, generous, generous, reverend, 
rev rend ; and coalitions, as region, quefiion. 

But it is ftill more neceffary to fixthe pronunciation of 
monofyllables, by placing with them words of cor- 
refpondent found, rhat one may guard the other agamft 
the danger of that variation, which to fome of the 
Jft Ln, has already happened, fc .that ^the words 
and M, as they are now frequently pro- 
nounced, will not rhyme to found, and mmd. It is 
to be remarked that many words written alike aredif- 

he thus resiftred flow, woe, brew, now, ui 

the XlmcatioLay be generally ^given by a diftxeh 

Thus the words tear or lacerate, and tear the water or 
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the eye, have the fameletters, but may be diftinguhhed 
thus, tear, dare; tear, peer. 

Some words have two founds, which may be equally 
adS, as being equally defenfible by authority. 
Thus great is differently ufed. 

For Swift and him defpis'd the farce of ftate, 
The fober follies of the wife and great. Pope. 

As if misfortune made the throne her feat, 

And none could be unhappy but the great. Rowe. 

The care of fuch minute particulars may be cenfuredas 
trifling, but thefe particulars have not been thought 
unworthy of attention in more polifhed languages. 

The accuracy of the French, in Hating the founds 
of their letters, is well known; and, among the Italians, 
Crefcembeni has not thought it unneceffary to inform his 
countrymen of the words, which, in compliance with 
different rhymes, are allowed to be differently fpelt, 
and of which the number is now fo fix'd, that no 
modern poet is fuffered to encreafe it. 

When the orthography and pronunciation are adjufted, 
the Etymology or Derivation is next to be con- 
fidered, and the words are to be diftinguifhed accord- 
ing to their different claffes, whether fimple, as day, 
light, or compound as day-light ; whether primitive, 

as, 


as, to a£l, or derivative, as affion, a&wwbk, aSlive 
aEliviiy. This will much facilitate the attainment of 
our language, which now ftands in our dictionaries a 
confufed heap of words without dependence, and 
without relation. 

When this part of the work is performed, it will 
be neceffary to inquire how our primitives are to be 
deduced from foreign languages, which may be often 
very fuccefsfully performed by the affiftance of out- 
own etymologifts. This fearch will give occafion to 
many curious difquifitions, and fometimes perhaps 
to conjectures, which, to readers unacquainted 
with this kind of ftudy, cannot but appear improbable 
and capricious. But it may be reafonably imagined, 
that what is fo much in the power of men as language, 
will very often be capricioufly conducted. Nor are 
thefe difquifitions and conjectures to be confidered al- 
together as wanton fports of wit, or vain fhews of 
learning ; our language is well known not to be 
primitive or felf- originated, but to have adopted words 
of every generation, and either for the fupply of its 
neceffities, or the encreafe of its copioufnefs, to have re- 
ceived additions from very diftant regions ; fo that in 
fearch of the progenitors of our lpeech, we may 
wander from the tropic to the frozen zone, and find 
jfome in the vallies of Palestine and fome upon the 
rocks of Norway, 

Beside 
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Beside the derivation of particular words, there is 
likewife an etymology of phrafes. Expreffions are 
often taken from other languages, fome apparently, as 
to run a rifque, courir un rifque; and fome even when 
we do not feem to borrow their words ; thus, to bring 
about or accomplish, appears an Englifti phrafe, but in 
reality our native word about has no fuch import, 
and it is only a French expreffion, of which we have an 
example in the common phrafe, ve?iir a bout d* une 
affaire. 

In exhibiting the defcent of our language, our 
etymologifts feem to have been too lavifh of their 
learning, having traced almoft every word through, 
various tongues, only to {hew what was fhewn fuf~ 
ficiently by the firft derivation. This practice is of 
great ufe in fy nop tical lexicons, where mutilated 
and doubtful languages are explained by their af- 
finity to others more certain and extenfive, but is ge- 
nerally fuperfluous in Englifh etymologies. When the 
word is eafily deduced from a Saxon original, I fhall 
not often enquire further, fince we know not the 
parent of the Saxon dialed, but when it is bor- 
rowed from the French, I fhall (hew whence the French 
is apparently derived. Where a Saxon root cannot 
be found, the defect may be fupplied from 
kindred languages, which will be generally furni&ed;- 
witn much liberality by the writers of our gloffaries 5 

writei & 



writers who deferve often the higheft praife, both of 
judgment and induflry, and may expeft at leaft to be 
mentioned with honour by me, whom they have freed 
from the greateft part of a very laborious work, and 
on whom they have impofed, at worft, only the eafy 
talk of rejecting fuperfluities. 

By tracing in this manner every word to its original, 
and not admitting, but with great caution, any of 
which no original can be found, we (hall fecure our 
language from being over-run with cant, from being 
crouded with low terms, the fpawn of folly or af- 
fectation, which arife from no juft principles of fpeech, 
and of which therefore no legitimate derivation can be 
fliewn. 

When the etymology is thus adjufted, the Ana- 
logy of our language is next to be confidered ; when 
we have difcovered whence our words are derived, we 
are to examine by what rules they are governed, and 
how they are inflected through their various termina- 
tions The terminations of the Englifh are few, but 
thofe few have hitherto remained unregarded by the 
writers of our didionaries. Our fubftantives are de- 
clined only by the plural termination, our adjectives 
admit no variation but in the degrees of companfon 
and our verbs are conjugated by auxiliary words, and 
are only changed in the preter tenfe. 

To 



To our language may be with great juftneFs ap- 
plied the obfervation of ^uintilian, that fpeech was 
not formed by an analogy fent from heaven. It did 
not defcend to us in a ftate of uniformity and per- 
fe&ibflj but was produced by neceflity and enlarged 
by accident, and is therefore compofed of di'flimilar 
parts, thrown together by negligence, by affectation, 
by learning, or by ignorance. 

Our inflexions therefore are by no means conftant, 
but admit of numberlefs irregularities, which in this 
dictionary will be diligently noted. Thus fox makes 
in the plural foxes, but ox makes oxen. Sheep is the 
lame in both numbers. Adjectives are fometimes com- 
pared by changing the laft fyllable, as proud, prouder, 
proudejl ; and fometimes by particles prefixed, as am- 
bitious, more ambitious, moft ambitious. The forms of 
our verbs are fubject to great variety ; fome end their 
preter tenfe in ed, as I love, I loved, I have loved, 
which may be called the regular form, and is followed 
by moft of our verbs of fouthern original. But many 
depart from this rule, without agreeing in any other, 
as I pake, I fiook, % have JJjaken, or jbook as it is fome- 
times written in poetry ; I make, I made, I have made • 
I bring, \ brought; I wring, I wrung, and many 
others which as they cannot be reduced to rules', 
muft be learned from the dictionary rather than the 
grammar. 
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The verbs are likewife to be diftinguifhed ao- 
cording to their qualities, as a&ives from neuters ;:, 
the negled: of which has already introduced fome; 
barbarities in our converfation, which, if not obviated- 
by juft animadverfions, may in time creep into our, 
writings. 

Thus, my Lord, will our language be laid down,, 
diftinft in its minuteft fubdi virions, and refolved into* 
its elemental principles. And who upon this furvey 
can forbear to wilh, that thefe fundamental atoms of. 
our fpeech might obtain the firmnefs and immuta- 
bility of the primogenial and conftituent; particles of 
matter, that they might retain their fubftance while 
they alter their appearance, and be varied and com- 
pounded) yet not deftroyed. 

But this is a privilege which words are fcarcely to- 
expedt; for, like their, author, when they are not gain- 
ing ftrength, they are generally lofmgit.. Though art 
may fometimes prolong their duration, it will rarely 
give them perpetuity, and their changes will be almoft 
always informing us, that language is the work of 
man, of a being from whom permanence and lia- 
bility cannot be derived. 

Words having been hitherto considered as fepa- 
rate and unconnected, are now to be likewife exa- 
mined: 
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C%1 ; . 
mined as they are ranged in their various relations" to others 
by the rules of SYNTAX or conftrudion, to which 
I do not know that any regard has been yet (hewn in 
Englifh dictionaries, and in which the grammarians 
can give little affiftance. The fyntaxof this language 
is too inconftant to be reduced to rules, and can be 
only learned by the diftindt Consideration of particular 
words as they are ufed by the beft authors. Thus, 
we fay, according to the pfefent modes of fpeech, 
the foldier died of his wounds, and the failor pe- 
rifhed with hunger ; and every man acquainted with 
our language would be offended by a change of thefe 
particles, which yet feem originally affigned by chance, 
there being no reafon to be drawn from grammar or 
reafon why a man may not, with equal propriety, 
be faid to dye with a Wound, or perifh of hunger. 

Our fyntax therefore is not to be taught by ge- 
neral rules, but by fpecial precedents ; and in exa- 
mining whether Addifon has been with juftice accufed 
of a folecifm in this paflage, 

The poor inhabitant— — 

Starves in the midft of nature's bounty curft 

And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirfl. ' 

it is not in our power to have recourfe to any efta- 
bhfhed laws of fpeech, but we muft remark how the 
writers of former ages have ufed the fame word, and 
confider whether he can be acquitted of impropriety, 

^ 2 upon 



upon the teftimony of Davies, given in his favour bv 
a fiirnilar paffage. 

She loaths the watry glafs wherein (he gaz'd, 
And fliuns it ftill, although for thirfl fie dye. 

When the conftrudion of a word is explained, it is 
neceflary to purfue it through its train of Phraseology, 
through thofe forms where; it is ufed in a manner 
peculiar to our language, or in fenfes not to be com- 
prifed in the general explanations ; as from* the verb 
make, arife thefe phraies, to make love, to 'make ait 
end, to 1 make way, as he made way for his followers, the 
fhip made way before the wind ; to make a bed, to 
make merry, to make a mock, to make prefents, to make 
a doubt, to make out an offer t ion, to make good 2l breach, 
to make good a caufej to. make nothing of an attempt, 
to make - lamentation, to make a merit, and many 
others which'* will 'occur in reading with that view, and 
which only- their frequency hinders from being ge- 
nerally remarked. 

The great labour is yet to come, the labour: of in- 
terpreting thefe words and phrafes with brevity,., ful- 
nefs and perfpicuity ; a tafk of which the extent and 
intricacy is fufficiently fliewn by the mifcarriage of 
thofe who have generally attempted it. This diffi- 
culty is encreafed by the neceflity of explaining the 
words in the fame language, for there is often only 

one: 
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one word for one idea; and though it be eafy to 
tranilate the words bright, fweet, fait, bitter, into 
another language, it is not eafy to explain them. 

With regard to the INTERPRETATION many 
other queftions have required confideration. It was fome 
rime doubted- whether it be neceflary to explain the. 
things implied by particular words. As under the 
term baronet, whether inftead of this explanation, 
a title of honour- ?iext in degree . to that of baron, it. 
would be better to mention more particularly the crea- 
tion, privileges and rank of baronets; and whether 
under the word barometer, inftead of being fatisfied 
with obferving that it is an inflrument to dif cover the. 
weight of the air, it would be fit to Ipend a few lines 
upon its invention, conftru&ion and principles. It is 
not to be expected that with the explanation of the one 
the herald fhould be fatisfied, or the philofopher with 
that of the other ; but fince it will be required by com- 
mon readers, that the explications fhould be fufficient- 
for common ufe, and fince without fome attention to , 
fuch demands the dictionary cannot become generally 
valuable, I have determined to cohfult the beft writers 
for explanations real as well as verbal, and perhaps I 
may at laft have reafon to fay, after one of the aug- 
menters of Furetier, that my book is more learned 
than its author. 
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In explaining the general and popular 'language it 
ms neceflary to fort the feveral ferries of each word* 

and _ to exhibit firft its natural and primitive figni! 

iication, as 

To arrive, to reach the fhofe in a voyage. He 
arrived at a fafe harbour. 

Then to give its confequential meaning, to arrive 
to reach any place whether by land or fea ; as, he 
-arrived at his country feat. 

Then its metaphorical fenfe, to obtain any thing; 
.<defired.; as, he arrived at a peerage. 

Then to mention any obfervation that arifes from 
•the comparifon of one meaning ^with another ; as, it 
may be remarked of the word arrive, that in confe- 
quence of its original and etymological fenfe, it can- 
not be properly applied but to words fignifying fome- 
thing defirable ; thus, we fay a man arrived at happi- 
nefs, but cannot fay without a mixture of irony, he 
-arrived at mifery. 

Ground, the earth, generally as oppofed to the air 
'or water. He fwam till he reached ground. The 
bird fell to the ground. 

The** 



Tkm follows the accidental or confequential iigni- 
fication, in which ground implies any thing that lies 
under another- as, he laid colours upon a rough 
ground. The filk had blue flowers on a red 

ground; 

Then the remoter or metaphorical Signification ; as, 
the ground of his opinion was a falfe computation. 
The ground- c£. his work was his father's manufcript. 

After having gone through thevnatural and figu- 
rative fenfes it will be proper to fubjoin the poetical 
fenfe of each.word, where it differs from that which is 
m common ufe; as , w w applied to any thing of 
which the motion, is irregular without terror, as 

In wanton ringlets curl'd her hair. 
To the poetical fenfe may fucceed the familiar • as of 
*5ft ufed to imply theperfon whofe health is dVunk. 
The wife man's paffion, and the vain man's toajl. 

Pope, 

Th e familiar may be followed by the •burled,,. 
of mellow, applied to good fellowship! ^ ' ? 

I" all thy humours whether grave, or mtim 

Addison* 
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Or of bite u fed for riotf. 

— More a dupe than wit, 
Sappho can tell you, how this man was bit. 

Pope. 

And laffly, may be produced the peculiar fenfe, in 
which a word is found in any great author. As fa- 
culties in Shakefpeare fignifies the powers of autho- 
rity. 

This Duncan 

Has born his faculties fo meek, has been 
So clear in his great office, that &c. 

The fignification of adjeaives, may^be. often as- 
certained by uniting them to fubftantives, as fimpk 
/wain, fimpk fometimes the fenfe of a fub- 

ftantive may be elucidated by the epithets annexed to 
it in good- authors, . as the .boundlefs ocean, the open 
lawns, and where fuch advantage can be gained by a 
fliort quotation it is not to be omitted. 

The difference of fignification in words generally 
accounted Jtynommous, ought to be carefully obferved;. 
as in pride, haughtinefs, arrogance ; and the ftricl and 
critical meaning ought to be diftinguifhed from that 
which is loofe and popular ; as in the word perfe&ion, 
which though in itsphilofophicalandexad: fenie, itcan be 

of 
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of little ufe among human beings, is often fo much 
degraded from its original fignification, that the acade- 
micians have inferted in their work the perfeElion of a 
language, and with a little more licentioufnefs might 
have prevailed on themfelves to have added the per- 
feElion of a diSlionary. 

There are many other chara&ers of words which 
it will be of ufe to mention. Some have both 
an active and pafiive fignification, as fearful, that 
which gives or which feels terror, a fearful prodigy, 
a fearful hare. Some have a perfonal, fome a real 
meaning, asinoppofitionto old weufe thezdjeAiveyoung 
of animated beings, and new of other things. 
Some are reftrained to the fenfe of praife, and others 
to that of difapprobation, fo commonly, though not 
always, we exhort to good adtions, we i?ijligate to ill ; 
we animate, incite and encourage indifferently to good 
or bad. So we ufually afcribe good, but impute evil ; 
yet neither the ufe of thefe words, nor perhaps of any 
other in our licentious language, is fo eftablifhed as not 
to be often reverfed by the corre&eft writers. I fhall 
therefore, fince the rules of ftile, like thofe of law, 
arife from precedents often repeated, colled* the tefti- 
monies on both fides, and endeavour to difcover and 
promulgate the decrees of cuftom, who has fo long 
poffeffed, whether by right or by ufurpation, the fo- 
vereignty of words. 
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It is necefiary likewife to explain many words by 
their oppofition to others ; for contraries are Left feen 
when they ftand together. Thus the verb Jland has 
one fenfe as oppofed to fall y and another as oppofed 
to fly ; for want of attending to which diftincliion, 
obvious as it is, the learned Dr. Bentley has fquan- 
dered his criticifm to no purpofe, on thefe lines of 
Paradife Loft. 

- - - In heaps 
Chariot and charioteer lay over-turn'd, 
And fiery foaming fteeds. What Jlood> recoiTd y 
O'erwearied, through the faint Satanic hoft, 
Defenfive fcarce, or with pale fear furpris'd 
Fled ignominious - - - 

« Here," fays the critic, " as the fentence is now read, 
« we find that what Jlood y fled" and therefore he pro- 
pofes an alteration, which he might have fpared if he 
had confulted a di&ionary, and found that nothing 
more was affirmed than that thofe fled who did not 

In explaining fuch meanings as feem accidental and 
adventitious, I fhall endeavour to give an account of 
the means by which they were introduced. Thus to 
eke out any thing, fignifies to lengthen it beyond its 
iuft dimenfions by fome low artifice, becauie the 
word eke was the ufual refuge of our old writers 

when 
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when they wanted a fyllable. And buxom, which 
means only obedient, is now made, in familiar phrafes, 
to ftand for wanton, becaufc in an antient form of mar 
riagc, before the reformation, the bride promifed com- 
plaifance and obedience in thefe terms, " I will be 
" bonair and buxom in bed and at board."* 

I know well, my Lord, how trifling many of thefe re- 
marks will appear leparately confidered, and how ealily 
they may give occafion to the contemptuous merriment 
of fportive idlenefs, and the gloomy cenfures of arrogant 
ftupidity ; but dulnefs it is eafy to defpife, and laughter 
it is eafy to repay. I fhall not be folicitous what is 
thought of my work by fuch as know not the difficulty 
or importance of philological ftudies, nor ftiall think 
thofe that have done nothing qualified to condemn 
me for doing little. It may not, however, be im- 
proper to remind them, that no terreftrial greatnefs is 
more than an aggregate of little things, and to incul- 
cate after the Arabian proverb, that drops added to 
drops conftitute the ocean. 

There remains yet to be confidered the Distribu- 
tion 1 of words into their proper clafles, or that part 
of lexicography which is ftriclly critical. 

The popular part of the language, which includes 
all words not appropriated to particular fciences, 
admits of many didtinftions and fubdivifions ; as, into 
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words of general ufe ; words employed chiefly 
in poetry ; words obfolete ; words which are ad- 
mitted only by particular writers, yet not in them- 
felves improper ; words ufed only in burlefque writ- 
ing ; and words impure and barbarous. 

Words of general ufe will be known by having 
no fign of particularity, and their various fenfes will 
be fupported by authorities of all ages. 

The words appropriated to poetry will be diftin- 
guifhed by fome mark prefixed, or will be known by 
having no authorities but thofe of poets. 

Of antiquated or obfolete words, none will be in- 
ferred but fuch as are to be found in authors who 
wrote fince the acceffion of Elizabeth, from which we 
date the golden age of our language ; and of tnele 
many might be omitted, but that the reader may re- 
quire, with an appearance of reafon, that no difficulty 
ftould be left unrefolved in books winch he finds 
himfelf invited to read, as, confefied and eftabhfhed 
models of ftile. Thefe will be likewiie pointed out 
by fome note of exclufion, but not of difgrace. 

The words which are found only in particular 
books will be known by the fmgle name of him 
that has ufed them; but fuch will be omitted «M 
either their propriety, elegance, or force, or 



pntation of their ante affords fome extraordinary 
reafon for their reception. 

w *™ ufed in burlefque and familiar compofitions, 
•l7he l ketife mentioned with their proper autho- 
7l ^ Tdud g eon from Butler, and leafing from 
Prior, and will be diligently charadterifed by marks of 
diftinction. 

Barbarous or impure words and expreffions, may 
be branded with fome note of infamy, as they are care- 
flllv to be eradicated wherever they are found; and 
they occur too frequently even in the beft writers. 
As in Pope, 

in endlefs errour^r/W. 

"Tis thefe that early taint the female foul. 

In Addifon, 

Attend to what a kjfer mufe indites. 

And in Dryden, 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worfer far 
Than arms 

If this part of the work can be well performed, it will 
be equivalent to the propofal made by Boileau to the 
academicians, that they ftiould review all their polite 
writers, and corredl fuch impurities as might be 

found 
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found in them, that their authority might not con- 
tribute, at any diftant time, to the depravation of 
the language. 

With regard to queflions of purity, or propriety, I 
was once in doubt whether I ihould not attribute too 
much to myfelf in attempting to decide them, and 
whether my province was to extend beyond the pro- 
portion of the queftion, and the difplay of the fuffra- 
ges on each fide ; but I have been fmce determined 
by your Lordfliip's opinion, to interpofe my own 
judgment, and fhall therefore endeavour to fupport 
what appears to me moft confonant to grammar 
and reafon. Aufonius thought that modefty forbad 
him to plead inability for a tafk to which Casfar 
had judged him equal. 

Cur me pofle negem poffe quod ille putat ? 

And I may hope, my Lord, that fince you, vvhofe autho- 
rity in our language is fo generally acknowledged, have 
commiffioned me to declare my own opinion, I fhall be 
confidered as exercifing a kind of vicarious jurif- 
di&ion, and that the power which might have been 
denied to my own claim, will be readily allowed me as 
the delegate of your Lordfhip. 

In citing authorities, on which the credit of every 
part of this work muft depend, it will be proper to ob- 
ferve fome obvious rules, fuch as of preferring 

writers 
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writers of the firft reputation to thofc of an mfenor 
S«t of noting the quotations with accuracy and of 
feleainp, when it can be conveniently done, fuch fen- 
tenees, as, befides their immediate ufe, may give 
pleafure or inftruftion by conveying fome elegance ol 
language, or fome precept of prudence, or piety. 

It has been afked, on fome occafions, who fliall 
judge the judges ? And fmce with regard to this defign, 
a queftion may arife by what authority the autho- 
rities are felecled, it is neceffary to obviate it, by 
declaring that many of the writers whofe teftimonies 
will be alleged, were feleded by Mr. Pope, of whom 
I may be juftified in affirming, that were he fall alive, 
felicitous as he was for the fuccefs of this work, he 
would not be difpleafed that I have undertaken it. 

It will be proper that the quotations be ranged ac- 
cording to the ages of their authors, and it will afford 
an agreeable amufement, if to the words and phrafes 
which are not of our own growth, the name of the 
writer who firft introduced them can be affixed, and 
if, to words which are now antiquated, the authority 
be fubjoined of him who laft admitted them. Thus 
for fcathe and buxom , now obfolete, Milton may be cited. 

The mountain oak 

Stands fcatFd to heaven 

He with broad fails 

Winnow'd the buxom air 

By 
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By this method every word will have its hiftorv 
and the reader will be informed of the gradual 
changes of the language, and have before his eyes 
the rife of feme words, and the fall of others. But 
observations fo minute and accurate are to be defired 
rather than expecled, and if ufe be carefully fupplied 
cunolity muft fometimes bear its difappointments. 

This, my Lord, is my idea of an Englilh dictio- 
nary, a di&ionary by which the pronunciation of 
our language may be fixed, and its attainment fa- 
cilitated; by which its purity may be preferved, its 
ufe afcertained, and its duration lengthened. And 
though, perhaps, to correct the language of nations 
by books of grammar, and amend their manners by 
difcourfes of morality, may be ta/ks equally difficult ; 
yet as it is unavoidable to wilh, it is natural likewife 
to hope, that your Lordlhip's patronage m,ay not be 
wholly loft ; that it may contribute to the prefervation 
of antient, and the improvement of modern writers; 
that it may promote the reformation of thofe translators, 
who for want of underftanding the charadteriftical 
difference of tongues, have formed a chaotic dialect of 
heterogeneous phrafes; and awaken to the care of purer 
diction, fome men of genius, whofe attention to ar- 
gument makes them negligent of ftile, or whofe rapid 
imagination, like the Peruvian torrents, when it brings 
down gold, mingles it with find. 

When 
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nefs to invade. But I nop , ^ the 

com plete the eonqueft > and make it 

under laws. 

Z7ol ^"elSbKat he may ftop with honour at 
§^£X* the'third : though therefore my perfor^ 
manee mould fall below the excellence of other 
diSonart, I may obtain, at 1^ * 
having endeavoured well, nor {hall I think it any re 
p3 to my diligence, that I have retired without 
Ttrmmph from a°conteft with united academies and 
Lg fucceffions of learned compilers. I cannot hope 
in the warmeft moments, to preferve fo much caution 
through fo long a work, as not : oft en to .fink into 
negligence, or to obtain fo much knowledge of all 
its parts, as not frequently to fail by ignorance 
I expeft that fometimes the defire of accuracy, will 
ur<re me to fuperfluities, and fometimes the fear ot 
prolixity betray me to omiffions ; that in the extent 
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of fuch variety I fliall be often bewildred, and in the 
the mazes of fuch intricacy, be frequently entangled • 
that in one part refinement will be fubtilifed beyond 
exaflnefs, and evidence dilated in another beyond per- 
fpicuity. Yet I do not defpair of approbation from thofe 
who knowing the uncertainty of conjedure, the fcantinefs 
of knowledge, the fallibility of memory, and theunftea- 
dinefs of attention, can compare the caufes of error 
with the means of avoiding it, and the extent of 
art with the capacity of man ; and whatever be the 
event of my endeavours, I fhall not eafily regret an 
attempt which has procured me the honour of ap- 
pearing thus publickly, 

My Lord, 

Tour Lordjhif? $ 
Mojl Obedient 
and 

Mofi Humble Servant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 
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